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The history and character of this pamphlet are described 
in the Preface by Professor Quincy Wright. 
This is the fourteenth of a series of Public Policy Pamphlets 


| 

: 

which the University of Chicago Press is publishing. Fre- 
| quently the scholarly journals give no attention at all to prob- 
A 


lems that have an acute public interest, while the ordinary 
magazines can print little but superficial comment. The Uni- 
versity might well perform a valuable service by making 
available to the public whatever special training and informa- 
tion it may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of these 
pamphlets are individually responsible for their views and 
that they in no way involve the responsibility of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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PREFACE 


This memorandum, prepared by certain members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, presents a foreign policy 
for the United States intended to secure greater international 
stability. Distrust and fear are evident in many nations. 
Attitudes in the United States are divided and conflicting. 
Foreign policy is viewed from different angles by different 
people. What is needed is a long-time view of an integrated 
comprehensive policy, evaluated in terms of the many factors 
involved. This memorandum presents a system for such a 
policy. 

The University of Chicago was presented in 1923 with a 


4 

+ trust fund for “the promotion of a better understanding on 
» the part of American citizens of the other peoples of the world, 
. thus establishing a basis for improved international relations 
‘f 


and a more enlightened world-order.” This fund, known as 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, is adminis- 
tered by a faculty committee consisting of Quincy Wright, 


© Professor of International Law, chairman; Ellsworth Faris, 
) Professor of Sociology; Harry D. Gideonse, Associate Profes- 


sor of Economics; Samuel N. Harper, Professor of Russian 
Language and Institutions; Harley F. MacNair, Professor of 
Far Eastern History and Institutions; William F. Ogburn, 
Professor of Sociology; Donald Slesinger, Professor of Law, 
Associate Dean of the Division of the Social Sciences; Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, Professor of Modern History; Fred L. 
Schuman, Assistant Professor of Political Science; Griffith 
Taylor, Professor of Geography. 

For ten years this Foundation has held an annual Institute 
at the University of Chicago on some phase of international 
relations. These Institutes have usually lasted for two or three 
weeks and have consisted of round-table discussions and pub- 
lic lectures. The first Institute, held in the summer of 1924, 
centered about the problems of European reconstruction. 
Subsequent Institutes have dealt with the problems of the 
Far East, of Mexico, of the British Empire, of foreign invest- 
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ments, of population, of American foreign policy, of unem- 
ployment, of monetary stabilization, and of public opinion in 
world-politics. 

For the year 1934 it was decided to proceed in a different 
manner. Instead of inviting qualified experts, foreign and 
American, to discuss some contemporary international prob- 
lem, the committee itself attempted in a series of meetings 
during the winter and spring of 1934 to prepare a statement 
on American foreign policy in the present world-crisis. For 
this work the ten previous Institutes under the Foundatic 
which had been attended by most of the members of the com 
mittee, provided invaluable material. Particularly the ro 
table discussions and lectures of the Seventh Institute in 193¢ 
on American foreign policy were drawn upon. The primary 
drafting of the present memorandum was undertaken by th 
writer of this Preface, but all of the members of the commi 
participated in subsequent discussions, and as the work pro 
aeaiie became a genuinely composite draft. Important ad 
vice was also obtained with respect to certain articles fron 
other members of the staff of the University of Chicago. 
articles dealing with economic matters in their then stage c 
development were presented in a public hearing on April 
1934, to the Commission of Inquiry on National Policy i 
International Economic Relations, under the chairmanshi 
of b sec t pee v Hutchins. 

ibility for the present memorandum, ho : 
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The Harris Foundation made possible the discussions and t 
publication of the results, but neither the Foundation nor 
committee in charge of it as a collective body is respor 
for the memorandum. The Foundation is intended, as pn 


tical policy. This was in 1932, when, in connection with the 
Ninth Institute on “Gold and Monetary Stabilization,” a 
memorandum was prepared on this subject and signed by 
twenty-four of the economists present (see Gold and Monetary 
Stabilization, “Lectures on the Harris Foundation,” 1932, 
pp- 161 ff.). 

The committee has become thoroughly aware in the course 
of its discussions of the difficulty of giving due consideration 
to all the numerous aspects of foreign policy. To simplify its 
task, it has emphasized long-run rather than short-run poli- 
cies. It is in this aspect of policy that social scientists and 
historians can probably make their most effective contribu- 
tion. The officials in direct charge of foreign policy are in 
close touch with the current situation and current attitudes 
and are responsible for adapting means to ends in‘ meeting 
day-to-day problems. But for determining the objectives and 
the long-run consequences of policy, students of history, poli- 
tics, and economics may be able to make suggestions of some 
value. It is with this hope that the present memorandum is 
published. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
November 1, 1934 


No change has been made in the substance of the memo- 
randum in this sixth reprinting, but slight additions have 
been made at the end of Part I and in sections 6 and 8 of 
Part II to bring it up to date. 

Quincy WRIGHT 


July 1, 1938 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Through much of its history the United States has had a 
measure of geographical isolation which has minimized the 
danger of external attack. Its vast undeveloped West has 
| turned public attention toward internal development rather 
| than toward foreign policy. Its population has been recruited 
from different peoples whose varied ancestral attachments 


| might cause internal dissension if foreign politics came to the 
| front. Its constitutional system of checks and balances has 
/ made the rapid adjustment of foreign policy difficult in nor- 
_ mal times. These conditions have given an abnormal impor- 
/ tance both in public opinion and in official action to traditions 
- of foreign policy formulated early in American history by the 
: constitutional fathers, especially by Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and the Adamses. These men, in forming 
: the new state, were continually involved in foreign politics 
and vigorously enunciated the results of their experience. 
Their successors, with attention ordinarily upon other prob- 
| lems, have tended to accept their conclusions without recon- 
sideration. To do so was not dangerous so long as conditions 
made foreign politics relatively unimportant. To do anything 
else would have been exceedingly difficult from the political 
point of view, especially after the traditions had acquired a 
symbolic value in public opinion. 

Among these early traditions was the avoidance of alliances 
with European powers, the abstention from general political 
consultation with those powers, and the maintenance of neu- 
trality in European wars through observance of a legalistic 
conception of neutral rights and obligations. 

Distinguished from these policies relating to European 
politics, associated with Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 
were policies associated with President Monroe’s message of 
1823, objecting to the extension of the territory or political 
influence of non-American powers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, objecting to the transfer of possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere from one European power to another, and favor- 
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ing a solidarity of the American states to defend these prin- 
ciples. 

"Distinctive policies having thus been formulated with ref- 
erence to two great regions, Europe to the cast and Latin 
America to the south of the United States, a generation passed 
before policies with reference to the remaining two great re- 
gions began to assume distinctiveness. With respect to Cana- 
da the policies of disarming the frontier, arbitration of boun- 
daries, and reciprocal commercial relations manifested in the 
treaties after the War of 1812 were affirmed in the treaties 
the 1840's, which finally settled the northern boundary of t 
United States by amicable methods. The fact, however, tha 
Canada meant Great Britain and that Great Britain was 
European power with which we had controversies relating tc 
other parts of the world prevented our Canadian policy from 
acquiring the traditional character of the “Farewell Address” 
and the Monroe Doctrine. General Anglo-American relation 
have pursued an oscillating course of amity and hostility. At 
the peak of each cycle alliance has been considered. At th 
bottom war has occurred or relations have been strained. 
trend, however, has been toward friendly co-operation b 
upon mutual acceptance of the Canadian-American relations 
mentioned, British toleration of the Monroe Doctrine and of 
the priority of American interests in the New World, Ameri 
can toleration of the new status of the Dominions, and of ¢ 
tablished British imperial interests, and maintenance of na 
equality, both in treaties and in ships. 

With respect to the Far East the United pore fo 
war o 
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by the Western powers after the : 
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was especially emphasized. The method of carrying out these 
principles has varied greatly. Sometimes the United States 
has co-operated with the European powers, sometimes it has 
negotiated with the oriental powers, and sometimes it has 
acted wholly independently. The difficulty of co-operating 
politically with the European powers in regard to Far Eastern 
problems while refusing to do so in regard to European prob- 
lems has always been apparent. 

While these regional traditions were developing, the United 
States was establishing two other types of traditions relating 
respectively to general international questions and to domes- 
tic questions. With all countries and all regions the early 
statesmen had established the policy of immediately recog- 
nizing de facto political changes, of basing relations, whether 
in peace or war, upon general international] law, and’of favor- 
ing arbitration as a suitable mode for the settlement of inter- 
national controversies. At a later period, when attention was 
directed to development of the West and political leadership 
tended to pass from the executive to Congress, the latter 
sought to maintain that certain topics, especially the tariff, 
immigration, and naturalization, were domestic in character 
and should be excluded from diplomatic negotiation and exec- 
utive control, however much their regulation might affect the 
interests of foreign states. 

As the West filled up; as commercial, cultural, and financial 
contacts with Europe and Asia increased with the extension 
of communication and transportation in the late nineteenth 
century; as the relative power of the United States aug- 
mented; inconsistencies between these various sets of regional, 
general, and domestic policies began to emerge. These incon- 
sistencies became especially manifest after the turn of the 
century. The United States embarked upon a program of 
overseas imperialism, especially in the Caribbean and the Far 
East. The program of naval development, begun in the 1880’s, 
was extended as a result of these new responsibilities. A more 
positive Far Eastern policy was also announced. An idealistic 
program of arbitration and disarmament was promoted at the 
Hague Conference. A more aggressive executive leadership, es- 
pecially in foreign policy, was begun under Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Effective collaboration with European powers in the Far 
East required the United States to involve itself in European 

litics. President Theodore Roosevelt's official initiative 
brought the Russo-Japanese War (1g04~$) to an end, but it 
soon appeared that Japan and Russia, supported by their re- 
spective allies, Great Britain and France, were dividing Man- 
deals into spheres of interest. President Roosevelt collabo- 
rated with Germany in support of the open door in China. 
To do so, however, he found it advisable to discuss not only 
with Germany but with other powers the general problems of 
world-politics. It is therefore not surprising to find him taking 
the initiative at Algeciras (1906) in see es the Moroccan 
question and at the second Hague rare 5S (1907) in dis- 
cussing disarmament and arbitration. Presidents Taft and 
Wilson also labored diligently to relieve European tension be- 
fore the World War by ideas discussions on disarma- 
ment. 

With the new methods of ae ae influence 
through finance and intervention, onroe Doctrine 
seemed to require a more positive Sieervhaion of delinquent 
South American governments by the U United States to preve 
European intervention. Exercise of such a “police power,” re 
lated to the Monroe Doctrine by the “Roosevelt corollary, 
er oe omnes * to inconsistent with Americ: 
uality of states under international se 
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protected under the League of Nations, that all must col- 
laborate through the League to prevent war, that armaments 
must be diminished and the policy of neutrality abandoned, 
that human welfare must be furthered by international legis- 
lation produced in conferences dealing with labor, commerce, 
communication, health, etc. 

However, the traditions could not be so rapidly forgotten 
and came to be used for partisan purposes during the inevita- 
ble reaction after the war. President Wilson was first com- 
pelled to have the League Covenant amended so as to exclude 
domestic questions and the Monroe Doctrine from the 
League’s competence. The Senate reserved all obligations of 
the United States with respect to military sanctions and then 
rejected the Covenant altogether. But when the victorious 
defenders of the traditional policies attempted to apply them 
in the post-war world they had little success. The conditions 
which had rendered the application of these traditions diffi- 
cult in the pre-war period were multiplied, and the United 
States steadily increased its participation in European politi- 
cal conferences, reduced its opposition to the League’s inter- 
vention in Latin-American disputes, diminished its efforts to 
play a lone hand in the Far East, and modified its policies of 
promptly recognizing de facto states and governments and of 
intervening in the Caribbean to preserve order. The tradi- 
tional policies became so qualified by new practices that they 
no longer served as guides. Leadership was lacking as a re- 
sult of the interminable dissension between the President and 
the Senate. The Department of State and the foreign service 
steadily increased their technical efficiency, although Con- 
gress gave them wholly inadequate appropriations, but policy 
lacked general co-ordination and a sense of the relative im- 
portance of the various objectives. As long as opinion was 
divided on the great question as to whether the United States 
should attempt to remain isolated, or should collaborate with 
other countries in shaping the world’s political development, 
such co-ordination was impossible. 

The result has been the frequent inability to attain objec- 
tives which have been formulated. The policies of collecting 
inter-allied debts and of limiting all types of armaments 
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by agreement have failed, in large measure, up to date. The 
policies of ree hostilities, of preserving the territorial 
integrity of China, and of amicably settling Latin-American 
disputes have been contradicted by continued hostilities in 
Manchuria and the Chaco, and by a de facto change of status 
of a portion of Chinese territory. 

In this state of affairs it seems worth while to examine 
American foreign policy with the object of discovering what 
co-ordinated principles, if any, can be formulated with any 
promise of application over a considerable period of years to 
produce greater stability in international relations. 

One great difficulty in attempting such a formulation lies 
in the fact that public opinion on foreign affairs has been 
greatly affected by party animosities, arising over the League 
of Nations mache fi and by particular regional and economic 
interests. As a consequence, general support for any policy is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. Important groups can be 
found favoring both sides of most of the great questions. It 
is not impossible, however, that policies based upon an ade- 
quate consideration, both of the historic traditions of the 
United States, and of the present economic and political con- 
ditions in the world and in the United States, can, if su 
ported by a vigorous administration, win public opinion 
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rounding world indicating the steps toward a more harmoni- 
ous adjustment? Such an analysis would disclose that in- 
vestors, concessionaires, merchants, and missionaries exert 
pressure on the government for protection and expansion of 
opportunity abroad, and that military and naval advisers 
exert pressure for acquisitions and control in the interest of 
strategic plans. Furthermore, because of the concentration of 
present economic and strategic interests in certain foreign 
areas, these pressures tend toward regional variations of pol- 
icy. 

All of these interpretations of national interests have been 
considered in the preparation of this memorandum. Without 
denying the possibility of other points of view, it is clear that 
the preservation of peace, both internal and external, is em- 
phasized in the preamble to the Constitution, is prominent 
among historic American traditions, is vigorously endorsed by 
contemporary public opinion, and is peculiarly important in 
any rational program of adjustment of American to world 
economic, political, and social pressures under present condi- 
tions. Although many American foreign interests are concen- 
trated in particular regions, it seems doubtful whether mili- 
tary dominance of those regions is, under modern conditions, 
the best means of protecting and expanding them. This is 
doubly true of such interests not so concentrated. - 

Among the important world-conditions which must be 
reckoned with in this connection for a long time to come 
are (1) the network of international communication facilities, 
(2) the economic interdependence of states, (3) the tremen- 
dous destructiveness of modern war, (4) the influence of pub- 
lic opinion upon international relations, and (5) the growth of 
international unions and organizations of all kinds. 

In spite of particularistic tendencies in certain countries 
from time to time, especially in recent years, and in spite of 
the periodic recurrence of war, the trend since the Renaissance 
has been toward unification and integration of the world- 
community. This, as well as technical changes in the method 
of waging war, has progressively increased the destructive- 
ness of war and the difficulty of localizing it. This trend may 
explain the increasing reliance of states upon pacific methods 
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for protecting regional interests outside the home territory, 
the increasing attention which the prevention of war 
occupied in world-politics, and the increasing national inter- 
est which governments have asserted in avoiding war. 

With these considerations in mind, it appears legitimate to 
consider the preservation of peace as an important American 
interest, and the policies proposed in this memorandum cen- 
ter around this interest. The memorandum contains twenty 
proposals for a constructive American foreign policy toward 
international stability. The first eight consider what kind of 
action should be taken, in times of emergency, to prevent or 
stop war. The next three (numbers nine to cleven) deal with 
the methods for defining or for modifying the status guo by 
pacific means. The following five (numbers twelve to sixteen) 
consider the relation of economic policy to political stability — 
throughout the world. The next two (numbers seventeen and 
eighteen) examine the traditional policies of the United States 
with respect to Latin-America and the Far East. The last two 
(numbers nineteen and twenty) have reference to the internal 


political circumstances with respect to carrying out foreign 


icy. 
On July 16, 1937, Secretary of State Hull issued a state- 

7 ment of “fundamental principles of international policy” 
which was submitted to, and in general indorsed by, sixty 
vernments. These principles were supported in President 

af mio adtvens October §, 1937, and in his message to 
Sse yspeaphremigh £6 8. They were restated by Secretary 

in his address 17, 1938, in the following form: 

1, Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and 

practiced (1), . ; 
_ 2 All nations should, voluntary self-restraint, abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the in- 
‘ternal affairs of other nations (2) | a 
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. Modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor 
arises, should be by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and accommodation (10). 


6. Each nation should respect the rights of others and perform 
scrupulously its own established obligations; in brief, internation- 
al law and the spirit which underlies it must be revitalized and 
strengthened (g). 


7. Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over through lowering or removal of barriers 
to international trade, according of effective equality of commercial 
opportunity, and application of the principle of equality of commer- 
cial treatment (12-16, Ig). 

8. National armaments should be limited and be. progressively 
reduced; at the same time, realizing the necessity for maintaining 
armed forces adequate for national security, each nation should to 
that end be prepared to reduce or increase its own armed forces in 
proportion as reduction or increases are made by other nations (3, 4). 

9. Apart from the question of alliances with others, each nation 
should be prepared to engage in co-operative effort, by peaceful and 
practicable means, in support of these principles (s, 7). 


The present pamphlet, first published in the autumn of 
1934, can be regarded as a commentary on this statement. 
The numbers in parentheses after each of Mr. Hull’s para- 
graphs refer to the most relevant section in the present pam- 
phlet. 
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Il. PREVENTION OF WAR 
I. MAINTENANCE OF THE PACT OF PARIS 


The one declaration of foreign policy since the war which 
has met no substantial opposition in the United States has 
been the Pact of Paris signed in August, 1928. By this docu- 
ment the high contracting parties “solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international controversies, re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national policy in their rela- 
tions with one another, and agree that the settlement or solu 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of what. 
ever origin they may be, which may arise them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” pact was 
— before the Senate by President Coolidge and Secretary 

ellogg, who, with Foreign Minister Briand of France, had 
taken the initiative in negotiating it. It was sponsored by 
Senator Borah, Chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and after a brief debate was approved by the 
Senate without reservation and with but one dissenting vote. 
To med Mar st, 1934), dem been ratified by sixty-three 
states, all of the states of the world except Argentina, Bolivia, 
Salvador, and Uruguay. These four states have expressed an 
intention to adhere. 
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niversary of the signing of the Pact, Secretary Hull said, ““The 
anniversary of the Peace Pact signing must lead us to dedicate 
ourselves anew to the task of achieving this goal by succes- 
sive stages through common understanding” (Press Releases, 
October 26, 1933). The Pact of Paris, rather than the Wash- 
ington Conference Treaties, was the basis for American co- 
operative action in the Far Eastern crises of 1929 and 1931- 
33- It has also been repeatedly referred to as the basis of 
American proposals during the conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments at Geneva and for American 
policy in connection with the Chaco and Leticia disputes in 
South America and the Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935. 

The principles of the Pact are in accord with the tradition 
of pacific settlement avowed by the United States since 1794 
and with the proposals for a League of Nations made by Presi- 
dent Wilson during and after the World War. It has been re- 
ferred to explicitly in the treaties of non-aggression negotiated 
during 1933 and 1934 by Russia with her neighbors, by Tur- 
key with Rumania, by Germany with Poland, by Italy with 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, and by Jugo-Slavia 
with three other Balkan countries. Its principles are implicit 
in the Argentine Anti-war Treaty of October 10, 1933, to 
which the United States is a party and by which the parties 
“condemn wars of aggression.” 

The importance of preventing war from the standpoint of 
political stability, cultural security, and economic prosperity 
has been emphasized by American presidents and secretaries 
of state on numerous occasions, especially in recent years. 

President Washington began the section devoted to foreign affairs 
in his farewell address of September 17, 1796, with the words: 
“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct. 
And can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period a great nation 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that in the course of time and things the fruits of such a 
plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
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experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 
In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments for others should be excluded, and that in 
place of them just and amicable feelings toward all should be culti- 
vated.” 

President Jefferson —— the same thought in his inau- 
gural, March 4, 1801: “Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever State or persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 

In his address of January 22, 1917, President Wilson stated the 
conditions on which the American government “would feel justified 
in asking our people to approve the formal and solemn adherence 
to a League for Peace” adding that he “hoped and beliewed™ he was 
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In a campaign speech on September 4, 1920, President-to-be 
Harding said, “If I catch the conscience of America, we’ll lead the 
world to outlaw war” and in opening the conference on Limitation 
of Armament, November 12, 1921, President Harding said, “‘Con- 
templating the measureless cost of war and the continuous burden of 
armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for real limitation of arma- 
ment and would like war outlawed.” In accepting the Republican 
nomination for president, August 14, 1924, President Coolidge said, 
“I personally should favor entering into covenants for the purpose of 
outlawing aggressive war by any practical means.” 

In his message of July 7, 1930, President Hoover recommended 
the London naval treaty to the Senate because “‘the aspiration of our 
people is for abolition of competition in the building of arms as a 
step toward world peace” (Press Releases, July 12, 1930); and in 
ratifying the treaty on July 26, 1930, he said: ‘It will mark a further 
long step toward lifting the burden of militarism from the backs of 
mankind and to speed the march forward of world peace” (Press Re- 
leases, July 26, 1930). Addressing the International Chamber of 
Commerce on May g, 1931, President Hoover referred to the “‘vast 
armament”’ of the world which he said, “continues not only a burden 
upon the economic recuperation of the world, but of even more con- 
sequence, the constant threats and fears which arise from it are a 
serious contribution to all forms of instability, whether social, politi- 
cal or economic. .... We have a vast indirect interest in greater 
assurances of peace, order and the increased economic prosperity of 
other nations” (Press Releases, May 9, 1931). On September 21, 
1931, President Hoover told the American Legion that “this depres- 
sion today flows largely from Europe through the fundamental dis- 
location of economic and political forces caused by the Great War in 
which your service brought bloodshed to an end and gave hope of 
reconstruction to the world” (Press Releases, September 26, 1931). 

President Roosevelt, in his radio address of May 7, 1933, said that 
his administration was seeking ‘‘a general reduction of armaments 
and through this the removal of the fear of invasion and armed at- 
tack and at the same time a reduction in armament costs... . and 
the re-establishment of friendly relations and greater confidence be- 
tween nations” (Press Releases May 13, 1933). In his message to 
congress May 16, 1933, President Roosevelt emphasized the “deep 
rooted desire of Americans for better living conditions and for the 
avoidance of war’’ and justified his note of the same date to the heads 
of fifty-four states “because it has become increasingly evident that 
the assurances of world political and economic peace and stability is 
threatened by selfish and short-sighted policies, actions and threats 
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of actions” (Press Releases, May 20, 1933). In a radio address of 
October 13, 1933, President Roosevelt expressed his conviction that 
“as a nation we are overwhelmingly against engaging in war” (Press 
Releases, October 21, 1933), and in his Wilson Day address, De- 
cember 28, 1933, he proposed “extension of the challenge of Wood- 
row Wilson for us in the new generation that from now on war by 
governments shall be changed to peace by peoples” (Press Releases, 
December 30, 1933). 
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Thus, as a general guide to American foreign policy, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that all procedure be subordinated to the 
development of the policy expressed in the Pact of Paris. 

This does not mean a radical change in policy. It cannot be 
said that any American tradition is necessarily contrary to the 
Pact. It does, however, mean an explicit renunciation of 
methods clearly contrary to the Pact, and the support of such 
policies and proposals as are found to be essential if the prin- 
ciples of the Pact are to be realized in practice. 

It also means that the international consequences of all 
public measures, even those intended for purely domestic 
purposes, should be scrutinized, and that measures threaten- 
ing to international stability should be abandoned or modi- 
fied. Such a subordination of measures aimed directly at re- 
storing or increasing economic prosperity and welfare, to a for- 
eign policy devoted to world political stabilization would be 
not only in accord with the cnr of the Pact, but also to the 

_ permanent economic interest of the country. The latter prop- 
_ osition is discussed in Section 15 of this memorandum. 


2. RENUNCIATION OF FORCE EXCEPT FOR 
TERRITORIAL DEFENSE 
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mercial interest to be “defended” can usually be found to 
“justify” any invasion. 

If military operations in foreign territory are ever justifi- 
able, except after hostilities have actually been initiated by 
the other party, a system of security based on disarmament 
is impracticable. A system of frontier defense may be made 
strong enough to prevent any invasion for a period of time 
without having sufficient offensive strength to break through 
the enemy’s defenses, but a system of defense capable of pro- 
tecting not only frontiers but also national interests in foreign 
territory will obviously make it possible to engage in terri- 
torial aggression. In his circular note of May 16, 1933, to the 
heads of fifty-four nations, President Roosevelt proposed: 
“That all the nations of the world should enter into a solemn 
and definite pact of non-aggression; that they should solemnly 
reaffirm the obligations they have assumed to limit and re- 
duce their armaments, and, provided these obligations are 
faithfully executed by all signatory powers, individually agree 
that they will send no armed force of whatsoever nature across 
their frontiers.” He restated this proposal to Congress in the 
following terms: “That subject to existing treaty rights no 
nation during the disarmament period shall send any armed 
force of whatsoever nature across its own borders.” And in his 
Wilson Day address of December 28, 1933, the proposition 
was again stated in less qualified terms: “That no nation will 
permit any of its armed forces to cross its own borders into 
the territory of another nation. Such an act would be regard- 
ed by humanity as an act of agression and as an act, therefore, 
that would call for condemnation by humanity.’ 


Consequently the United States might well promote a general 
agreement that, apart from explicit treaty right, all use of armed 
force in foreign territory be explicitly renounced by all the parties 
to the Pact of Paris as a corollary thereto, except in response to 


«The proposal was thus presented to the general disarmament conference by 
Norman H. Davis on May 22, 1933: “If we are to keep faith with these obligations 
(the Pact of Paris), we must definitely make up our minds to settle our disputes 
around a conference table instead of preparing to settle them on the battle-field. It 
was with such a thought that the President proposed an undertaking by the nations 
that, subject to existing treaty rights, armed forces should not be sent across national 
frontiers. In the long run, we may come to the conclusion that the simplest and most 
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an act of war or proof of violation of an engagement relating to 
disarmament by the state whose territory is invaded. ; 

Such an agreement would practically restrict the co 
tion of defense to territorial defense. Consequently, the m 
sure of defensive forces which a state required would be 
lated to the character of its frontiers. Such an agreement 
would forbid the use of landing forces to protect citi 
abroad? or the use of naval forces to threaten foreign goverr 
ments and influence their policy. It would not, however, pre 
vent police action to preserve order on the state's own terri< . 
tory or in its possessions or protectorates, or to protect its) | 
shipping on the high seas. 

Such an agreement would permit the sending of milit; 
forces into foreign territory under such explicit treaty right 
as are to be found, for example, in the American treaty wit 
Panama, and the French treaties with the protectorates of 
Tunis and Morocco. It would also permit such action in 
the state to whose territory the forces were sent was proved 
to have violated an engagement relating to disarmament, if 
cluding therein regional as well as general disarmament 
rangements. As, however, there might be difference of opinic 
on the question of whether such a treaty had been violated, 
action on this account would not be permissible until the vic 
lation had been proved to the satisfaction of whatever inte 
pone) authority was competent with respect to the particu 

treaty. 
) This agreement would also justify the invasion of the terri 

tory of a state which had already begun hostilities illegally 

__ the invasion of foreign territory. The Locarno Treaty, Artic 
XVI of the League of Nations Covenant, and in fact, the pi 
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amble of the Pact of Paris itself, all recognize that a state’s 
immunity from invasion under these treaties lapses in case it 
is itself guilty of an invasion contrary to these treaties. An 
“act of war’? means an armed attack upon the territory or 
public forces of a state, whether or not a legal “state of war” 
follows. By such an act under the proposal here made a state 
would outlaw itself and its territory would become liable to 
invasion by other states. 

Some difficulty might arise in applying such a convention 
in case of attack upon legation guards or other forces legally 
stationed in foreign territory under treaty, or upon public 
vessels at sea, and in a convention such contingencies might 
require special treatment. In general, however, an act of war 
would arise only from a territorial invasion. Mobilization or 
other provocative action within a state’s own territory would 
not constitute an act of war. 

In case of an act of war the state attacked and others com- 
mitted to act with it in collective defense would be entitled to 
proceed to defensive action on their own responsibility, but 
this would not release such states from the duty of justifying 
their action subsequently before whatever international au- 
thority was competent in the case. A state could not merely 
allege that it had been the victim of an act of war before it 
had undertaken military action, but would be obliged to prove 
it before other states consulting on the matter. 


3. DISARMAMENT TO MAKE TERRITORIAL INVASION AS 
DIFFICULT AS POSSIBLE 


In the spirit of an agreement of the type just discussed, the 
participating states should enter into engagements to limit 
their defensive armaments to those essential for effective de- 
fense of their frontiers. Naval bases distant from national ter- 
titory would seldom be useful for this purpose and might in 
fact become evidence of an intention to violate the under- 
standing. Military force would be regarded as legitimate only 
in so far as necessary for internal police or for defending the 
territory from invasion, and disarmament agreements would 
be aimed at augmenting the effectiveness of such forces for 
this purpose while reducing their value for aggressive action. 
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This theory has been explicitly developed by the American 
delegation at the general disarmament conference and by 
Presidents Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


In the past every nation has justified its level of armaments, how- 
ever high, by the claim that such levels are necessary for its national 
defense. Let us not forget, however, that new international commit- 
ments of binding force have introduced a new conception of what is 
needed by a nation for the purpose of defense. Such treaties and 
commitments bear upon practically all the nations here represented. 
In view of this new situation calling for new methods and new for- 
mulas, the lessons of the old strategy must be unlearned in order 
that we may advance. The new conception of national armaments 
has never been put into words in any of our commitments, but it is 
so implicit in their terms that it can be reduced almost to a formula. 
Every nation has not only the right but the obligation to its own 
people to maintain internal order. This obviously calls for an ade- 

uate military force for internal police work. Beyond and above 
this there is the obligation of each government to its people to main- 
tain a sufficient increment of military strength to defend the national 
territory against aggression and invasion. We therefore have this 
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of our territory. [Delegate Hugh Gibson at General Disarmament 
’ See pa February 9, 1932; Press Releases, February 13, 1932, 
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ing fears, but that it is in every way desirable, even from a strictly 
military point of view, in that the abolition of such weapons would 
restore the superiority of defense. With no existing cannon capable 
of reducing modern fortifications, with no tank capable of destroy- 
ing trench defenses, with no gas to terrorize armies, invasion would 
demand such staggering sacrifices in human life as to make it far 
too costly to contemplate... .. Even if we admit the possibility 
that in a future war a nation would be guilty of the gross bad faith 
of repudiating the solemn engagements undertaken before the world 
for the abolition of these weapons, as a practical matter, it would 
require a period of months or years to produce these arms in suffi- 
cient quantities to have any decisive effects, and all advantage of 
surprise attack would thereby be lost. Furthermore, past violations 
of such undertakings have been of the most costly character to the 
wrongdoer. .... Our hope is based on the profound conviction that 
in the abolition of aggressive weaspons we have ready to our hand 
the key to the great problem of disarmament. [Hugh Gibson at Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference, April 11, 1932, Press Releases, April 


16, 1932, pp- 354-58.] 


I propose that the following principles should be our guide: First, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which we are all signatories, can only 
mean that the nations of the world have agreed that they will use 
their arms solely for defense. Second, this reduction should be car- 
ried out not only by broad general cuts in armaments but by in- 
creasing the comparative power of defense through decreases in the 
power of the attack. Third, the armaments of the world have grown 
up in general mutual relation to each other, and speaking generally, 
such relativity should be preserved in making reductions..... In 
order to reduce the offensive character of all land forces as distin- 
guished from their defensive character, I propose the adoption of the 
presentation already made at the Geneva Conference for the abolition 
of all tanks, all chemical warfare and all large mobile guns. This would 
not prevent the establishment or increase of sufficient fortifications 
of any character for the defense of frontiers and sea coasts. It would 
give an increased relative strength to such defenses as compared with 
the-attack. 1... The land armaments of many nations are consid- 
ered to have two functions. One is the maintenance of internal order 
in connection with the regular peace forces of the country. The 
strength required for this purpose has been called the “police com- 
_ ponent.” The other function is defense against foreign attack. The 
additional strength required for this purpose has been called the 
“defense component.” While it is not suggested that-these different 
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components should be separated, it is necessary to consider this con- 
tention as a function in proposing a practical plan of reduction in 
land forces. Under the Treaty of Versailles and the other peace 
treaties, the armies of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
were reduced to a size deemed appropriate for the maintenance of 
internal order, Germany being assigned 100,000 troops for a popula- 
tion of approximately 65 million people. I propose that we should 
accept for all nations a basic police component of soldiers propor- 
tionate to the average which was thus allowed Germany and t 
other states. This formula, with necessary corrections for crs 
having colonial possessions, should be sufficient to provide eike 
maintenance of internal order by the nations of the world. Having 
analyzed these components in this fashion, I propose as stated above, 
that there should be a reduction of one-third in the s h of all 
land armies over and above the police potenleasety ye 
Hoover, instructions to American delegation at the Disarmament 
Conference, June 22, 1932, Press Releases, June 24, 1932, pp. $93-94. 
This proposal in addition suggested the abolition of all bomb 
— and of bombardment from the air and the reduction of nav 
forces in number and tonnage by one-third.| 


If all nations will agree wholly to eliminate from possession and 
use the wea which make possible a successful attack, defenses 
cally will become oe me and the frontiers and inde- 
pendence of every nation will become secure. The ultimate objec- 
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objective should be to reduce armaments approximately to the level 
established by the Peace treaties; that is, to bring armaments as 
soon as possible through successive stages down to the basis of a 
domestic police force. In particular, as emphasized by President 
Roosevelt, we are prepared to join other nations in abolishing weap- 
ons of an aggressive character, which not only are the most costly 
to construct and to maintain but at present are those most likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. To cut the power of offense and re- 
move the threat of surprise attack would do more than anything else 
to lessen the danger of a war. Almost a year ago the American gov- 
ernment submitted a proposal along these lines. This proposal, which 
received the approval of a large number of states, was not acceptable 
to certain states and was therefore not adopted. A few weeks ago 
the British Prime Minister submitted a detailed proposal which em- 
bodys many of the features of the American plan of last year. As the 
British proposal represents a real measure of disarmament, we accept 
it wholeheartedly as a definite and excellent step towafds the ulti- 
mate objective. We therefore are prepared to give our full support 
to the adoption of this plan. [Delegate Norman Davis, to Disarma- 
ment Conference, May 22, 1933; Press Releases, May 27, 1933, p. 


389.] 


I have said to every nation in the world something to this effect: 
Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short period of years, and 
by progressive steps, every weapon of offense in its possession and 
to create no additional weapons of offense. This does not guarantee 
a nation against invasion unless you implement it with the right to 
fortify its own border with permanent and non-mobile defenses, and 
also with the right to assure itself through international continuing 
inspection that its neighbors are not creating nor maintaining offen- 
sive weapons of war. [President Roosevelt, Wilson Day dinner, De- 
cember 28, 1933; Press Releases, December 30, 1933, p. 383.] 


The American Government has held the view that the most logi- 
cal way in which to limit and reduce armaments was to limit and re- 
duce the use to which such armaments could be put. This in turn 
implied a strengthening of the defensive power of a state and a cor- 
responding reduction of its offensive power. To accomplish this, 
there were three main methods: the first, to abolish weapons of pri- 
mary use in invasion, such as heavy mobile artillery, heavy tanks, 
bombardment aviation, etc.; second, continuous and automatic in- 
spection; third, and in connection with the General Disarmament 
Convention, a universal pact of non-aggression in which an under- 
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taking would be given that the armed forces of no state should invade 
the territory of another country in violation of treaty rights. [Under- 
secretary of State Phillips, replying to the British Ambassador, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1934: Press Releases, March 3, 1934-] 


The disarmament conference has tended to accept the 
principles set forth in these American addresses and the pro- 
posals of the British government likewise aim to minimize the 
offensive power of armaments, while permitting adequate de- 
fensive and police forces. 

It seems advisable, therefore, that the United States continue 
to seck a general agreement, which will distinguish between the 
defensive and police components of national armaments; which 
will limit defensive armaments of each state to those necessary for 
defending its territory, and prohibit offensive armaments in 
order to make the invasion of another state as difficult as possible; 
and which will provide for adequate periodical international in- 
spection of all armaments. 

The precise terms of an agreement for this purpose involve 
difficult technical considerations. It is Peay however, that 
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tions were provided and every effort made to control factories 
so that a maximum time would be required to manufacture 
any of the forbidden materials. With such a system it appears 
possible that, between states at a similar stage of industrial 
development, invasion across frontiers might be made physi- 
cally impossible for a period of six months or more after the 
convention was violated, thus providing an opportunity for 
peace machinery to work and allaying the fear of immediate 
and sudden invasion. 


4. CONTROL OF PRIVATE ARMS INTERESTS 


The possibility of maintaining such a system involves con- 
tinuous governmental control of the manufacture and trade 
in military materials. If individuals of a country are free to 
manufacture or import offensive armaments free of govern- 
ment control and international inspection, neighboring coun- 
tries will not feel secure from invasion. Furthermore, if pri- 
vate persons or firms interested in manufacturing or selling 
arms are in a position to influence public opinion either at 
home or abroad through control of newspapers, movies, radio 
broadcasting, etc., they can create a market for their wares by 
the use of this position to foment international distrust, war 
scares, and even war. The influence of such interests, both in 
pre-war and post-war history, especially in times of depres- 
sion, in creating fear of war and preventing disarmament 
agreements has been amply demonstrated in concrete in- 
stances. The members of the League of Nations have agreed 
in Article VIII of the Covenant “that the manufacture by 


private enterprises of munitions and implements of war is 


open to grave objections,” and have authorized the Council 
“to advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture can be prevented, due regard being had for the necessi- 
ties of those members of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the munitions and implements of war necessary 
for their safety.” They have also agreed in Article XXIII of 
the Covenant “‘to entrust the League with the general super- 
vision of the trade in arms and amunition with the countries 
in which the control of this traffic is necessary in the common 


interest.” American delegations have supported these prin- 
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ciples both in the Arms Trade Conference of 1925 and in the 
General Disarmament Conference of 1932, and Congress has 
approved the policy of a general arms embargo against states 
engaged in or threatening hostilities. 

It is therefore in accord with American policy that general 
agreements be concluded for the international control of and pub- 
licity regarding the manufacture and trade in arms in time of 
peace, and for an immediate embargo by all states upon the export 
of arms in an emergency situation to states which have broken 
or threatened to break the peace. 

The object of the Geneva convention signed by the United 
States and other powers in 1926 is to prevent the international 
trade in arms unless the shipment is accompanied by a certifi- 
cate from the importing and exporting governments, and to 
assure full publication of statistics and other information con- 
cerning this trade, as well as to prevent trade in arms alto- 
gether in certain backward areas of the world. The Geneva 
Disarmament Conference's committee on the subject has rec- 
ommended certain modifications of this convention, which it 
considers in general satisfactory, and ratification of the con- 
vention by the Senate has been urged by Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt. (Message of President Roosevelt to 
the Senate, May 18, 1934; Press Releases, May 19, 1934.) 
On June 15, 1934, the Senate gave its advice and consent to 
the treaty but with reservations which may delay its going 
into effect. 
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Paris had been begun. Passage of the resolution pending in 
Congress and the conclusion of treaties making its policy ob- 
ligatory upon all of the nations manufacturing arms would 
also be in accord with the policy here proposed. Such a treaty 
was proposed by Mr. Norman Davis, at the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference on May 29, 1934. 

This principle was applied by the United States to the 
Chaco war on May 28, 1934, when the President, in accord 
with a resolution passed unanimously in Congress on the same 
day, prohibited the sale in the United States of arms and 
munitions to Bolivia or Paraguay or persons acting in their 
interests. Although the proclamation applied equally to both 
states, the resolution permits the President to prescribe “‘limi- 
tations and exceptions,” thus subsequent discrimination 
seems not to be precluded. The proclamation was made after 
assurance of the co-operation of the governments of other 
American republics and after receipt of a communication 
from the League of Nations asking whether the United States 
would participate in such an embargo. The American action 
was not conditional, although the hope was expressed that 
“the co-operation of other governments may be secured to an 
extent sufficient to assure a complete stoppage of shipments.” 
(Press Releases, June 2, 1934.) 

It would appear that a large professional military class 
tends to favor an expanding military establishment in which 
promotion will be rapid, and as a means to that end to culti- 
vate a public opinion distrustful of other nations and ready to 
support extensive military and naval programs. For this rea-__ 
son the policy here under consideration would be served by 
agreements substituting so far as practicable short-service mi- 
litia armies for professional armies in the national defense sys- 
tem.? Such armies, while almost equal to professional armies 
for the defense of frontiers, are much slower to mobilize and 
so are much less efficient for invasion. This substitution was 
in fact proposed for continental European armies in the plan 
of the British government now under consideration by the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. 


3 Relatively small armies, such as those of Great Britain and the United States, 
might have to continue mainly professional. 2 
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Proposals for preventing directors or owners of arms manu- 
facturing or trading concerns from controlling newspapers or 
other organs of publicity have been considered by committees 
of the League of Nations and by the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, but it is difficult to see how such a prohibition 
could prevent propaganda by these interests. Publication of 
information as to the trade in arms here suggested might in- 
clude not only quantities of arms shipped and manufactured 
but the concerns and their officers and directors engaged in 
this business. 


§. CONSULTATION TO PREVENT WAR 


It was said by Sir Edward Grey that a procedure for con- 
sultation arranged in advance might have prevented the 
World War. In practice, the League of Nations attempted 
to prevent war mainly through meetings of the Council sum- 
moned with the least possible delay in order that consultation 
may crystallize the moral opinion of the League members as 
to the best collective policy in a particular crisis before it has 
developed into serious war. On several occasions, as in the 
Serbian-Albanian dispute of 1922, the Italian-Greek dispute 
over Corfu in 1923, Greco-Bulgarian dispute of 192, the 

reat Britain and Turkey over the Mosul 


violations of the Pact of Paris. The Hoover and Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations have both committed themselves to the proposi- 
tion that a duty to consult is implied by participation in the 
Pact of Paris, and Mr. Norman H. Davis, representing the 
United States, declared at the Disarmament Conference on 
May 22, 1933, that “we are willing to consult the other states 
in case of a threat to peace with a view to averting conflict.” 
He subsequently extended this willingness to consult to the 
cases which would arise from alleged violations of disarmament 
agreements. (Press Releases, May 27, June 3, 1933.) 

The United States has already agreed to consult in emer- 
gencies arising from the application of the Washington Con- 
ference treaties. Experience has proved that consultation un- 
der such general provisions as are found in these treaties, or 
ad hoc consultations under the Pact of Paris, are less effective 
in dealing with emergencies than consultations conducted 
with an established procedure. Such a procedure can hardly 
develop unless consultations are arranged by such a perma- 
nent institution as the League of Nations. 

It would therefore be in accord with the recent tendency of 
American policy that a general agreement be negotiated among 
the parties to the Pact of Paris, providing a procedure for imme- 
diate consultation, preferably through the instrumentality of the 
League of Nations, whenever violation of the Pact of Paris is 
threatened, with the object of preventing or stopping hostilities. 

Probably the most effective procedure for carrying out this 
policy would be for the United States and Soviet Russia— 
and also Germany and Japan, if they actually withdraw from 
the League—to agree to meet with the Council of the League 
in case it is summoned according to the usual League proce- 
dure, or at the request of one of these non-member states, 
when a violation of the Pact of Paris has occurred or is 
threatened. 

In the Manchurian crisis of 1931, the United States, at the 
invitation of the Council, did consult with the League. But 
this procedure ad hoc raised serious legal difficulties and 
caused delay. The League of Nations has a permanent secre- 
tariat capable of arranging such a consultation with the least 
possible delay. The details of place, chairmanship, secretarial 
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staff, etc., are already provided for. In such emergency con- 
sultations, speed is the essence of the matter. An invitation 
to stop hostilities and withdraw troops is much more likely to 
be effective if extended before military operations are actually 
under way. Thus the saving of a few hours or even a few 
minutes may be important. 

Moral pressure must also be unanimous if it is to be effec- 
tive. There must be one world-center to focus opinion on the 
problem. Regional or rival meetings will only confuse the 
matter, as was recognized by the United States when it fa- 
vored centralizing discussions in the Chaco dispute at Geneva, 
after the efforts to settle the matter by the mediation of cer- 
tain American powers had failed in June, 1933. The League is 
so widely accepted that no rival center for such consultations — 
would seem practicable. Furthermore, the League machinery 
makes it possible for the Council, a relatively small body, to 
represent the League as a whole with the possibility of lool 
support by the Assembly. A special consultation 
under the Pact would have to include all the sixty-three 
parties to the Pact, thus making the consultative body slow to 
assemble and unwieldy when assembled. 

L Finally, the twelve years of the League's experience in such 
consultations has catablished rocedures and standards of ac- 
tion of the utmost value. It for instance, become clear 
that consultation must be devoted first of all to the problem 
oof ting the armies peivep aa ueation of the merits of 
the te or any question as to who is the aggressor is raised 
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ganization of procedures for consultation in emergencies, for 
conciliation of disputes, for conference on matters of general 
international interest, and for co-ordination of international 
administrative and technical services. The consultation here 
proposed might also be arranged if the United States became 
a member of the League with reservations, if it wished, on the 
sanctioning articles and with the condition that all other states 
would also become members, thus making the League universal. 


6. NON-RECOGNITION OF THE FRUITS OF AGGRESSION 


The possibility always exists that even an immediate and 
unanimous resolution by the consulting states, inviting states 
bent on hostilities to make an armistice under the supervision 
of an international commission, will not be effective. What are 
the consulting states to do then? An examination of the merits 
of the controversy with a view to mediation might be of value, 
although if fighting is actually in progress, this might do little 
good. Abandonment of the consultation and observance of 
impartial neutrality would hardly contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Pact of Paris. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the United States is not prepared to agree in advance to posi- 
tive sanctions involving an economic blockade or the use of 
military force, and members of the League, although obligated 
to engage in economic sanctions, have not actually put such 
measures into effect on any occasion. 

Circumstances vary so much that a program of sanctions 
fixed in advance could hardly be applicable to all of them. 
The United States might, of course, accept any policy pro- 
posed in a consultation which it considered well adapted to 
the particular circumstances. A consultation may result in any 
type of action upon which the states assembled are unani- 
mously agreed, and perhaps, on the whole, measures adopted 
in this way will be most effective. It may be that a consulta- 
tion of all the states of the world, each government with ample 
powers to take any measures agreed upon, constitutes a more 
effective sanction than agreements imposing on states ex- 
plicit obligations. The measures contemplated in such obliga- 
tions may not be adapted to the particular circumstances and 
consequently may not be applied at all. ripe 
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It would appear desirable, however, for the parties to such 
a consultation to agree in advance to preserve their solidarity 
of action. This seems to be the main effect of the doctrine of 
non-recognition, enunciated by Secretary of State Stimson on 
January 7, 1932, and subsequently accepted by the League of 
Nations Assembly and the Pan-American powers, and incor- 
porated in Article 2 of the Argentine Anti-War Treaty of 
1933, in force (1938) among 22 American and European states 
including the United States. The resolution of the Assembly 
of February 24, 1933, adopted the substance of the Lytton 
report on Manchuria and declared: 


In adopting the present report, the members of the wp intend 
to abstain, particularly as regards the existing régime in Manchuria, 
from any act which might prejudice or delay the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the said report. They will continue not to rec- 
ognize the régime, either de jure or de facto. They intend to abstain 
from taking any isolated action with regard to the situation in Man- 
churia and continue to concert their action themselves, as 
well as with the interests of states not members of 


: On receiving the text of this resolution from the Secretary- 
General of the League, Secretary of State Stimson replied on 
February 24, 1933: 
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by violence must commend themselves to the collective judg- 
ment of the community of nations before they can be regarded 
as permanent. 


7- PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING VIOLATIONS OF THE PACT 


General agreement not to recognize the fruits of aggression 
might not prevent hostilities from proceeding, and it would 
appear that any policy of the consulting powers designed di- 
rectly to influence hostilities, once they were under.way, other 
than that of impartial neutrality and watchful waiting, would 
require determination of the aggressor. This last problem has 
proved exceedingly difficult in the absence of definite rules 
limiting the right to make war and a definite procedure for 
preserving peace, but if such rules and procedure have been 
accepted it does not seem to be insoluble. Under such circum- 
stances, consulting states can make impartial recommenda- 
tions calling upon all of the states threatening hostilities to 
observe their obligations. These states will then themselves 
define their position by their willingness to comply with these 
recommendations. During the consultation over the Manchu- 
rian dispute, Japan defined itself as the aggressor and China 
as the victim of aggression to the satisfaction of the United 
States and of all members of the League other than Japan. 

The United States might therefore urge that agreements be 
negotiated among the parties to the Pact of Paris that whenever a 
consultation 1s begun because of violation or threatened violation 
of the Pact, it shall be assumed that both parties to the controversy 
are bound by the Pact to refrain from hostilities and to comply 
with all resolutions unanimously adopted by the consulting states 
relating to the stoppage of mobilization, the withdrawal of troops, 
or an armistice, the votes of the states in controversy not to be 
counted, and a state shall be entitled to treatment as the innocent 
victim of aggression only if it scrupulously complies with all 
such resolutions. 

Clearly if both states comply with such recommendations, 
fighting would stop, and it ought not to be difficult for a com- 
mission on the spot to determine whether one was complying 
and the other not. In making such recommendations, the con- 
sulting powers would, of course, take into consideration the 
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location of the fighting and the obligation of states not to use | 
forces outside of their territories as recommended in the se 
ond section of this memorandum. 

The general convention to improve the means of preven 
ing war, opened for accession by all states at Geneva in 
September, 1931, provides a detailed procedure in accord with 
the policy here proposed. (United States Treaty Information 
Bulletin No. 30, March, 1932, p. 18.) 


8. MODIFICATION OF POLICIES RELATING TO NEUTRALITY 


The effort to maintain impartiality in official relations te 
the belligerents, while allowing private trade in arms 
other materials to continue, subject only to certain rights of 
maritime capture by the other belligerents, characterized th 
practice of neutrality throughout the nineteenth century 
during the World War. It seems doubtful whether this 
tem of neutrality is adequate either to hasten the end of 

or to keep them from spreading. Attempts to follow this pe 
> icy brought the United States into the Napoleonic wars, rst 
against the French in 1798 and then against the British i 
1812. The United States kept neutral during the Europe 
wars from 1854 to 1871. This was perhaps due in part to t 
fact that it had a major war of its own in the middle of this 
period. After “waging” neutrality for two and one-half year 
the United States entered the World War and the experi 
convinced President Wilson that “Neutrality is no Ic 
feasible or desirable where the peace of the world is inve 
__ and the freedom of its peoples.” It also convinced the assi 
general in of enforcing the la 
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ammunition or implements of war” to foreign states at war.4 
This memorandum has suggested in Section 4 that efforts be 
made to gain general acceptance of an obligation to this effect, 
thus eliminating the possibility of extensive neutral profit 
from the trade in arms. 

It would appear, however, that if consultation has resulted 
in the unanimous conclusion that one of the conflicting states 
is the innocent victim of aggression, to prohibit that state 
from buying arms would hardly be compatible with its rights 
under the Pact of Paris, while discrimination against the ag- 
gressor by neutrals is clearly justified by the preamble of the 
Pact which withdraws its protection from an aggressor. Fur- 


thermore, it has always been recognized, particularly in the 
preamble of the thirteenth Hague Convention of 1907, that a 
neutral power may modify its neutrality regulations ‘where 


experience has shown the necessity for such change for the 
protection of the rights of that power.” It would appear 
that collective defense against an aggressor would come 
within this provision. A discrimination of this type might 


— 


also operate as a deterrent to states contemplating aggres- 
sion. 
Such discrimination, if extended merely to trade, would not 


involve neutrals in direct participation in military activities 
and if practiced generally would not draw neutrals into the 


war. Certain discriminations were in fact suggested by Nor- 


-man Davis, speaking for the United States at the Disarma- 


ment Conference on May 22, 1933: “In the event,” he said, 
“that the states in conference determine that a state has been 
guilty of a breach of the peace in violation of international ob- 
ligation, and take measures against the violator, then, if we 
concur in the judgment rendered as to the responsible and 
guilty party, we will refrain from any action tending to defeat 


such collective efforts which these states may thus make to 


restore peace.” This, in fact, merely restates the implications 
of the Pact of Paris which were accepted by Secretary Kellogg 


4This resolution was applied in the Italo-Ethiopian War by proclamations of 
October 5, 1935, and February 29, 1936, revoked on June 20, 1936. The documents 
are printed in Neutrality and Collective Security, Harris Foundation Lectures, 
1936, pp. 240ff. On January 6, 1937, Congress enacted a resolution imposing an 
embargo on such shipments to Spain during the “state of civil strife.’ 
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in his discussions with France preliminary to the signature) | 
of that document concerning the applicability of Article X 
of the League of Nations Covenant among states bound 
the Pact. 


It seems desirable, therefore, that a general agreement be n 
tiated according to which neutral states would agree to rest 
sanctioning measures taken by groups of states against a stat 
found, after due consultation, to be engaged in hostilities co 
trary to the Pact of Paris; and to raise the arms embargo (see 
Sec. 4) in behalf of a state found as a result of consultation 
be the victim of aggression. 


Several resolutions have been introduced in Congress pro 

viding for a discriminatory embargo on the shipment of arm: 

These have been supported by both Presidents Hoover and 

Roosevelt, and such a resolution was passed by the House ¢ 

t Representatives in April, 1933. The Senate, however, insisted 

upon an amendment eliminating the discriminatory feature 

members of the League are under obligations to go 

farther than this in discriminating against the trade of stat 

at war in violation of the Covenant. The policy here prope 

has, therefore, a wide measure of acceptance by the states ¢ 
the world. 

Stimulated by the Senate committee investigating the mu. 
nitions industry (Nye Committee), Congress passed a “Neu. 
trality Act” on August 31, 1935, amended February 
to prevent the shipment of arms, ammunition, and 
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Congress of January 8, 1937, was applied to prevent arms 
_ shipments directly or indirectly to either faction. This ac- 
_ corded with the non-intervention agreement adopted by 32 
_ European states early in these hostilities. 


III. DEFINITION AND MODIFICATION 
OF THE STATUS QUO 


9. PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


SP 6 —“e- «—h> 


The limitation of armaments and emergency measures to 
stop fighting are necessary supplements to the Pact of Paris, 
but improvement of procedures for settling controversies, be- 
fore they endanger the peace, are also necessary; and it has 
been the traditional American policy to favor the application 
of arbitration and conciliation to international disputes. The 
United States, however, has in recent years lagged behind 
other states in respect of the acceptance of obligations for 
pacific settlement because of its non-participation in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and the League of Na- 
tions, and because of its refusal to accept obligations for com 
pulsory arbitration of all legal disputes. This attitude is to b 
attributed rather to the Senate than to the presidents. While 
nearly all presidents have favored commitments of this kind, 
the Senate has habitually insisted that the agreement sub. 
mitting a particular controversy to arbitration be referred to 
it for approval, even when the controversy is of a kind ¢ 
clared jasticiable by a general arbitration treaty. 

There to be no good reason why a claim based upc 
law not be submitted to an international tribunal, ar 
most of the states of the world have now to the ce 
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offers an even more centralized procedure of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and conference. 

Disputes may be of many varieties and many special types 
of procedure—bilateral, regional, and universal—may doubt- 
less be desirable in order to serve the exigencies of particular 
cases. It would seem, however, that a central body, such as 
the Council of the League, with authority to consider dis- 
putes not disposed of by any other body, is a necessary supple- 
ment to such procedures. 

It is therefore desirable that the present policy in respect of 
bilateral and Pan-American arbitration and conciliation treaties 
be continued; that the statute and the optional clause of the Per- 
manent Court of International Fustice be ratified; and that ad hoc 
membership in the League of Nations be accepted for considera- 
tion of any dispute to which the United States is a party which 
diplomacy has failed to settle and which is not submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Fustice or to any arbitral or 
conciliatory body. 

The statute of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice has long been pending in the Senate, but not the optional 


_ clause. The League of Nations Covenant provides in Article 


XVII for ad hoc membership of non-member states for the 
consideration of controversies to which they are a party, and 
Turkey took advantage of this provision in the Mosul case. 
If the United States should not care to become a member of 
the League, there is no reason why it could not utilize the 
League’s experience in considering political controversies in 
case all other means of settling a dispute have failed. 


IO. FACILITATION OF POLITICAL CHANGE 


Social, economic, and political conditions are always chang- 
ing. There may be occasions when a change of law or bound- 
aries is as necessary in the interests of peace as is the determi- 
nation and application of law and treaties. The obsolescence 
of treaties may sometimes be declared by tribunals applying 
the doctrine rebus sic stantibus, but only when it can be shown 
that the parties to the treaty at the time it was made probably 


intended a change in circumstances to terminate the treaty. 
Minor changes in international law have been made by reso- 
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lutions of general conferences and by the ratification of multi 
partite treaties prepared in such conferences. Through this) | 
process matters formerly considered within the domestic juris- 
diction of states, such as the size of armaments, the manufac- 
ture of narcotic drugs, labor legislation, etc., have come within 
the domain of conventional international law. Even minor | 
territorial changes have been made by diplomacy and inter- | 
national conciliation, the devices of plebiscites and commis-_ | 
sions of inquiry sometimes proving useful. Important terri- 
torial pleas wa have sometimes been effected without war, as | 
in the cases of Louisiana and Florida, but usually only because | 
of intense political pressure. Formerly royal marriages consti- . 
tuted a method of important political and territorial change. 
Important political changes, however, have usually oc- 
curred as a result of violence followed by forced treaty or b 
general recognition. The limitations upon recognition pre 
posed in the Stimson doctrine makes it all the more necess 
that procedures be developed for effecting political 
i —— It also seems desirable to recognize clearly he 
; imits of the Stimson doctrine and to endorse the policy of rec 
ognizing de facto political changes which have occurred wi 
out violation of the Pact. 


It is still premature to contemplate ures which would 
deprive states of clear legal ights without their own consen 
A method might be devised, » for bringing the pre 


sure of world-opinion upon states to renounce 
iaalahanance of which clearly endangers the eases ean 
___ The proposal made in Section 9 for submission of non-leg 
disputes to conciliation or to the il of the of Na 
tions and in Section ¢ for general consultation in times of cris¢ 
_ opens the way for recommendations in the direction of polit 
cal change, in certain circumstances. It is to be note: 


The only practicable forum where suggestions for changes 
in the political status guo can be discussed in normal times 
with any possibility of crystallizing world public opinion upon 
a solution is that provided by the League of Nations. Article 
XIX authorizes the Assembly “to advise the reconsideration 
of treaties which have become inapplicable and the considera- 
tion of international conditions whose continuance might en- 
danger the peace of the world.” President Wilson originally 
proposed that this provision should be united with the general 
guarantee against territorial aggression (Article 10 of the 
Covenant), thus indicating his view that the League of Na- 
tions should be as much interested in changing as in preserv- 
ing the status quo. Wilson’s intention, however, was some- 
what modified by the separation of the two halves of his ar- 
ticle and the weakening of that part which has now become 
Article XIX. 

It 1s, therefore, in accord with the position occasionally taken 
by the United States that procedures be developed whereby the 
family of nations may collectively advise reconsideration by 
states of treaties which have become inapplicable, and the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world; that plebiscites conducted under 
international supervision and police, and reports of commissions 
of inquiry on the spot, be used whenever practicable in the prepa- 
ration of such advice with respect to territorial changes; that for 
mal relations be established with the League of Nations permit- 
ting the United States to participate in discussion and to lend its 
weight to such advice under Articles 11 or 19 of the Covenant; and 


that de facto political changes promising permanence and respect — 


for international law in the future and not resulting from the use 
of violence contrary to the Pact of Paris, be promptly recognized. 

Special conferences and regional organizations, such as the 
Pan-American and Washington conference groups, may rec- 
ommend changes of the political status quo but on serious 
problems, if moral pressure is to have influence, it must repre- 
sent the moral opinion of the whole world. A single center 
for discussion of the most serious problems of this type—the 
problems calculated eventually to bring about major wars—is 
needed. It therefore seems desirable that the United States 
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should attempt to find some way in which it can add its in- 
fluence to making Article 11, paragraph 2, and Article 19 
of the League Covenant effective. The question whether the 
Assembly should be permitted to make a recommendation 
under these articles by less than unanimous vote, as for in- 
stance by a vote not counting the disputing states as provided 
for disputes under Article 15, or by a vote such as that re 
quired for amendment of the Covenant, could well be dis- 
cussed as a possible condition of American participation in 
this work. 

The American tradition against participation in non-Amer. 
ican political conferences has almost completely broken deo 
during the past thirty-five years. During this period the Uni 
ed States has participated in the Hague conferences, 
Boxer Indemnity ieulersnan the Algeciras conference, and 
since the war in the conference of Versailles, the Washingtor 

’ Geneva, and London conferences on naval disarmament, 
Geneva conference on general disarmament, and other ie in) | 

cal and economic erences. Nevertheless, it is probably | 
wise for the United States to avoid taking a political position | 
on either side of a controversy between European states, each 
of which has many sympathizers and nationals by descent it 
the American lation. However, it would seldom be neec- 
for the United States to take such a position. 

members of the Assembly of the League are rarely cal 
ee political 
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acted independently of the Continental European co-belliger- 
ents in making peace with England in 1814, and dealt inde- 
pendently with the Barbary powers and with Denmark in 
opening the Mediterranean and the Baltic to its commerce in 
the early nineteenth century, although all of the commercial 
powers of Europe were interested in the same problems. 

This tradition, however, has gradually been modified. In 
1826 the administration favored participation in the Panama 
conference, called by Bolivar, and in spite of initial opposition 
in Congress this policy was eventually approved, although the 
American delegation arrived too late to participate, and it was 
not until 1889 that the present series of inter-American con- 
ferences was initiated by the United States. The United 
States has since participated in these conferences and in the 
subsidiary Pan-American organizations dealing with legal, 
political, economic, educational, technical, and other types of 
international questions. 

The United States at first acted independently in the Far 
East, but in 1857 while W. B. Reed was minister to China, the 
policy of co-operation with European powers was begun in 
relation to that country. This policy continued while Seward 
was Secretary of State with reference to both China and 
Japan. After a period of independent action, co-operation was 
resumed under Secretary Hay in 1899, and since that date the 
United States has participated with European powers in con- 
ferences concerned with all types of Far Eastern problems, 
including the Peking conference arising out of the Boxer ques- 
tion in Igo!1, and the Washington conference in 1922. 

In regard to African affairs, the United States dealt inde- 
pendently with the Barbary states in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, but it participated in the Tangier con- 
ference on establishing a lighthouse at Cape Spartel in 1865, 
and the Madrid conference on protection of aliens in Morocco 
in 1880. It also participated in the Berlin conference dealing 
with Central African affairs in 1885, although it did not ratify 
the treaty which emerged. In 1890, however, it attended the 
Brussels conference on African slave trade and ratified the 
convention. It has participated in subsequent conferences 
dealing with both Central Africa and Morocco, iricluding the 
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important Algeciras conference of 1906; and, since 1931, it has 
actively co-operated with the League of Nations with respect 
to Liberia. ' 

In regard to Near Eastern problems, which occupied @ 
prominent place in European politics during the nineteenth 
century, the United States attempted to act independently; 
but after the World War, it actively participated in discus 
sions in this field. President Wilson initiated the King-Crane 
commission to investigate the Syrian question and recom: 
mended the acceptance of an Armenian mandate which, hows 
ever, the Senate declined. The United States did not sign 
abortive Treaty of Sevres (1920), and attended the La 
conference (1922-23) which finally made peace with Tu 
only through an observer. It signed a separate treaty wit 
Turkey at about the same time. 

With respect to territorial problems in Europe itself, th 
United States has kept aloof, except during the World W, 
and at the Versailles conference. Senate, however, 
fused its consent to the Treaty of Versailles. The United Stat 
has, however, to an increasing extent, participated with Eure 
pean powers in conferences dealing with other types of que 
tions of general interest. In technical and humanitarian cc 
ferences and unions dealing with such questions as postal, t 

cable, and radio communication, weights and measu 

th and sanitation, opium and narcotics, and the sl 

trade, it has ici ted since this type of international 

tivity began in the 1870's. Although it did not partici 
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peace conferences, certain meetings of the Supreme Council 
and the Council of Ambassadors, and the economic confer- 
ences at Geneva in 1927 and at London in 1933. The United 
States declined membership in the League of Nations and has 
not participated in meetings of the Council and Assembly, 
except by observers on rare occasions. It also declined to par- 
ticipate in the Genoa conference of 1922, and the various rep- 
aration conferences. It at first participated in the reparations 
commission and it accepted, in so far as they affect American 
claims against Germany, the various reparation adjustments 
which resulted from the initiative of such prominent American 
citizens as Charles G. Dawes and Owen Young, who did not, 
however, act as official American representatives. 

This record indicates a growing recognition on the part of 
all states of the importance of international conferences, sup- 
| plementing the ordinary diplomatic procedures as a means of 

international legislation and of adjusting international insti- 
tutions and policies to changing technical and political condi- 
tions. It also indicates that American interests have become 
so involved with those of other countries that non-participa- 
tion in such conferences is increasingly difficult. 

The world still has much to learn on the conduct of inter- 
national conferences. When should they be regional? When 
universal? When only of states particularly interested? What 
preparation is necessary? How should the agenda be deter- 
mined? How should the time and the place be determined? 
Should the procedure vary with the subject matter? What is 
suitable for ad hoc conferences? What for periodic confer- 
ences? How should the result of the conference be mani- 
fested? 

Great progress has been made toward the solution of many 
of these problems as the frequency of conferences has in- 
creased during the post-war period. The importance of ade- 
quate diplomatic preparation before the conference meets has 
more and more come to be realized and the opportunities for 
informal conversations among leading statesmen at Geneva 
have often proved of great value in this regard. The success of 
the Locarno conference of 1925 was due in no small measure 
‘to this type of diplomatic preparation. The contribution 
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which the Secretariat and committees of the League Al 
made toward an adequate technical preparation for confe 
ences has also been significant. Gradually the function 
technique of consultations in case of emergency, of politics 
conferences to deal with situations threatening to cause 
in the future, and of legislative conferences to make adjus | 
ments in normal times, are being distinguished. The Ame 
can policy with respect to the first two types of conference h: 
been considered in Sections 5 and 10 of this memorandum, 
It appears desirable, therefore, that the policy be continued 
partict pating in Pan-American conferences, in conferences dés 
ing with Far Eastern problems, in universal conferences de irs 
with technical, economic, and legal problems, and in political 
disarmament conferences involving general world-stability; 
regional conferences be subordinated to general consultation ' 
emergencies threatening the peace; and that the United 
establish permanent relations with the League of Nations 
diplomatic representation, membership with reservations, or fa 
membership after revisions of the Covenant, which would excl 
all obligation to participate in positive sanctions, but would a 
sure rth wha participate in Assembly and Council disc. 
of geen interest. 
is little in this suggestion which goes beyond p 
—. American relations with the League of Nations 
_ se fon emen since 1920 and are now cordial 
close. t Roosevelt said in his Wilson Day 
December 28, 1933: 
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Nations, encouraging as it does the extension of non-aggression 
pacts, reduction of armament agreements, is a prop in the world 
peace structure. We are not members and we do not contemplate 
membership. We are giving cooperation to the League in every mat- 
ter which is not primarily political and in every matter which ob- 
viously represents the views and the good of the peoples of the world 
as distinguished from the views and the good of the political leaders, 
of privileged classes, or of imperialistic aims. 


Clearly, action to regularize American relations with the 
League, or even to join it, after suitable revisions of the Cove- 
nant, would be in accord with this statement and would make 
it possible for the United States to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the conference process as a means of continual world- 
adjustment. Without continual participation in such a body 
as the Assembly, which meets annually, and of the Council, 
which meets three or four times a year, contribution to this 
development can hardly be effective. Furthermore, such a 
move would carry with it the solution of the difficult questions 
of American relations with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice as well as the numerous conferences organ- 
ized by the League of Nations, and now participated in by the 
United States, but concerning the initial preparation of which 
the United States often has an inadequate opportunity to 
exercise influence. 

__ Congress on June 16, 1934, authorized the President to 

accept on behalf of the United States membership in the 
International Labor Organization, thus indicating a sense of 
the value of international conferences on labor legislation and 


League. 
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a willingness to join an organization closely related to the = 


IV. ECONOMIC POLICY AND POLITICAL 
STABILITY 


12. PREVENTION OF THE ABUSIVE EXERCISE OF 
DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


There is one field of international law, development of which 
seems particularly necessary if invasion of the territory of the 
economically interdependent states of the world is to be pre- 
vented. Many states are, in fact, dependent for existence 
upon markets or sources of raw materials in foreign territory. 
Under present international law, the state with sovereign 
of such territory may, in the exercise of its domestic jurisdic 
tion, cut off such markets or sources of raw materials by tar 
iffs, quotas, or prohibitions. States in an economically de 
—- position may well feel that an interpretation of 

act of Paris which prohibits territorial invasion and violen 
2 acquisition of territory in all circumstances favors the mc 
. nearly self-sufficient states by making it possible for them te 
bring severe hardshi 
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hat under established principles an abusive exercise of power 
2reates a claim to compensation by the foreign victim, wheth- 
2r he lives at home or in the territory whose government has 
deen guilty of the abusive act. (See S. H. Bailey, “The Politi- 
cal Aspect of Discrimination in International Economic Rela- 
tions,’ Economica, May, 1932, p. 164; citing Politis, ““Acadé- 
mie de droit international, Hague, Recueil, I [1925], 77-109, 
and Campion, De /’exercise anti-social des droits subjectifs, la 
théorie de l’abus des droits, Paris, 1925, p. 452.) It has often 
been recognized in diplomatic controversies and by interna- 
tional tribunals that resident aliens, injured as a result of 
legislation which unreasonably discriminates against’them or 
confiscates or destroys the value of their property without 
justification in superior public necessity, are entitled to com- 
pensation to the extent of such injury. (Harvard Research, 
Draft Code on Responsibility of States, Article 7, and com- 
mentary, American Fournal of International Law, Spec. Supp., 
1929, pp. 157-61.) The same principle would seem to entitle 
an individual who lives in his own country to claim compensa- 
tion if he is injured as a result of tariff or other legislation of a 
friendly state unreasonably discriminating against him or 
destroying the value of his property without justification in 
superior public necessity. Where the injury results from mea- 
sures undertaken with the purpose of coercion, as in measures 
of retaliatory embargo, non-intercourse, or boycott, liability 
would depend upon the rules of international law dealing with 
the application of such extraordinary remedies. (See C. L. 
Bouvé, American Fournal of International Law, January, 1934, 
pp- 19 ff.) Where, on the other hand, the injury results from 
measures with a purely domestic purpose, liability would de- 
pend upon the reasonableness of the measures and the pro- 
portionality of domestic benefit to foreign injury. (For in- 
stances of diplomatic protest against tariff and financial legis- 
lation deemed unreasonable, see Borchard, Diplomatic Pro- 
tection of Citizens Abroad, New York, 1919, pp. 181-83.) 
These principles have been set forth by the British jurist, 
Sir John Fischer Williams, in the following language: 
International law as it now is, recognizes an absolute and un- 
jualified right for every state, except in so far as it may be fettered 
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by treaty, to impose what duties it likes on produce coming from 
any other state. This absolute right, indeed, was uppermost in the 
minds of the contracting parties when in that famous passage of the 
Covenant of the League, article ¢ (8), they spoke of matters which 
by international law are within “the domestic jurisdiction” of a 
state. And yet, if, om economic matters, international law is to be in 
agreement with the interests of mankind or if, apart from economic 
considerations, it is to be brought into harmony with its own existi 
postulates, it is essential that the free liberty of the needa el 
tariffs should cease to be a matter of merely national jurisdic- 
trom. ...+ 

In modern conditions, this uncontrolled liberty of tariff making, 
so far from being an unchallengeable dogma of international law, is 
in contradiction with its fundamental principles. Up to the present _ 
time pees law has recognized the i ence of, to ve 
a word now falling into di te, the “sovereignty” of the states | 
which are its mart ay Gucchenen of this we ae Bee, on any | 
rational interpretation, is surely the right to protect from wi 
injury the pursuit, within the territory of the state, of any lawful 
and peaceful calling. But the uncontrolled liberty of tariff making 
by a foreign state may destroy this element of international inde 

. A foreign state ma » by the use of this liberty, stretch 

out a hand into the territory of another state and reduce a section ¢ 
its inhabitants to beggary. Under any reasonable system of inte 
national law such action would be prima facie a legal and th 
onus of justification would be on the tariff-making state to chow th 
some higher interest was served by its tariff. 


‘|damage and perhaps ruin the lawful occupation of another state is 
‘inconsistent with what ought to be the legal principles by which the 
‘|relations of states are governed, and this inconsistency ought to be 
‘}recognized by a reasonable international law. And I do urge that 
‘jin this matter it is necessary to reconsider dogmas which had their 
jorigin in conditions when international trade was less important 
‘}than it is today and when, as a general rule, though tariffs may have 
ithampered the growth of trade, tariffs were not used as axes to 
destroy utterly what was already in being and vital to the world’s 
‘life. 

What then is the conclusion? Surely that we ought to seek, by 
treaty with as many states as possible, to limit the sphere of this 
“horrid arbitrariness,’ repugnant to sound legal principles and to 
introduce a better and saner conventional international law... .. 
[Manchester Guardian, September 13, 1932.] 


I3. PROCEDURES FOR PROTECTING THE ECONOMIC 
INTERESTS OF NATIONALS ABROAD 


The proposal that military force be confined to territorial 
defense if put into effect would deprive the individual who has 
made investments abroad, conducts business abroad, or re- 
sides abroad, of the possibility of interposition by the military 
or naval forces of his government in case his life, liberty, or 
property is in danger. International law has developed com- 
plicated rules with respect to the responsibility of a state for 
failure to respect the interests within its territory of aliens and 
the reciprocal right of a state to protect the interests in foreign 
territory of its nationals. These rules have generally been en- 
forced by diplomacy or arbitration, although the use of diplo- 
macy often renders the case more difficult because it becomes — 
entangled with the prestige or national honor of the states 
concerned. In backward areas landing forces, occupation of 
customs houses, etc., have frequently been resorted to by all 
of the great industrial states, including the United States, for 
the protection of the interests abroad of their nationals. 

The second Hague Convention of 1907 forbade the use of 
force to collect public contract debts unless an offer of arbitra- 
tion had been refused, and many jurists, especially those of 
Latin America, deny all right of forcible intervention to pro- 
‘tect nationals with respect to their interests abroad. This 
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position was supported by some of the delegates at the Co 
ference for the Codification of International Law held at thé 
Hague in 1930 under the auspices of the League of Nations) | 
It also appears to have been accepted, in spirit at least, by t 
United States in its ratification of the Pact of Paris and i 
signature at Montevideo in 1933 of the Convention on Rights | 
and Duties of States, which provides that “no state has t 
right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of anot 
er.” (For text of this convention and interpretation by t 
American delegation, see Supp., American Journal of Intern 
tional Law, April, 1934, pp- 76-78.) 

To provide a substitute method of protection, it seems desirab, 
that agreements be negotiated which define the responsibility ¢ 
states in regard to the economic interests of foreigners; whic 
provide international commissions competent to inguire into 
conciliate economic controversies between governments and n 
tionals of other states on the application of either party after 
remedies have been exhausted; and which establish an i 
tional court of claims before which an individual or corporati 
can bring claims against a state other than its own for violat 
of such agreements, without the interposition of his govern 
in case the commission referred to has failed to conciliate t 


| 


areas i clk pcnaie ato equentl: 
urged. It would resemble the mixed commissions set up 
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| I4. RENUNCIATION OF IMPERIALISM 
' 


The movement toward self-determination of colonial areas, 
through dominion status, mandate, colonial autonomy, or 
complete independence, has proceeded rapidly in the post-war 

eriod as illustrated in the cases of the British Dominions, 
India, Egypt, Iraq, the increasing home rule of the Dutch 
East Indies, and the Philippine independence act. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the economic value of colonies to the imperial 
ower is questionable, partly because the native inhabitants 
make increasing demands for services and for self-determina- 
étion, partly because the mother-country often has to allow 
full equality of trade to all states, partly because of the high 
military and naval expense of defending and amaiine 
rder in such possessions. 

Self-determination of such areas, if granted Soria 
ight make for imperial rivalries and conflicts, but when a 
community has achieved the essential criteria of independ- 
ence, world-stability is probably promoted by granting inde- 
pendence or a similar status. 

The United States has favored the self-determination of 
ations in principle and has usually been among the first to 
recognize de facto states, thus acknowledging the propriety of 
its own origin. It has recognized the mandate system as a 
process for developing colonial areas toward maturity and in- 
dependence, and has in recent years begun to liquidate its own 
imperial responsibilities. It has withdrawn marines from Nic- 
aragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo; has modified the Haitian 
and Santo Domingan quasi-protectorate treaties; and has by 
the Cuban treaty of 1934 abandoned the Platt Amendment 
as incorporated in the treaty of 1903. Promises of Philippine 
ndependence have long been made or implied, and the United 
tates has discovered that these islands, once considered a 
base for maintaining economic interests in China, have be- 
come a rival to some American producers and a hostage in the 
hands of Far Eastern powers. Congress has provided for aban- 
donment of American sovereignty in the Islands after a transi- 
tional period of ten years, and the terms have been accepted 


by the Philippine legislature. 
[sr] 
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It is suggested, however, that the Philippine Islands be give 
independence as soon as (1) @ treaty can be negotiated with t 
Philippine government liquidating special economic relations ¢ 
the United States in a reasonable period of time and (2) the Fo 
Power Pacific Treaty of 1922 can be extended to apply to thé| 
Philippines after independence; and that the remaining quasia | 
protectorate treaties with Caribbean and Central American coun 
tries be re-negotiated, restoring, so far as practicable, the comple 
independence of these countries. 

The only respect in which this differs from actual Americat 
policy is in urging a more speedy independence of the Philip 
pines than is provided in existing legislation through the medi 
um of a treaty, a procedure for which precedent exists in t 
case of the British emancipation of Iraq. By the Four-Powef | 
Treaty of 1922 the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan agree to respect each other's insular possessions in 
Pacific, and to confer with each other in case any of 
insular possessions are attacked. Continued application ¢ 
this treaty to the Philippine Islands after their independenc 
would seem to constitute adequate assurance that the emanci 
pation of the Philippines would not disturb the politic 
equilibrium of the Far Eastern area. 


1S. A BALANCED ECONOMIC POLICY 


result is a misdirection of production that destroys confi- 
dence in the stability of markets and produces a setting in 
which falling prices and “excess capacity” eventually lead 
to periods of readjustment and depression. Political stability 
is more closely linked with economic stability in the modern 
world than in previous historic periods. 

Conditions no longer exist which in the past may have 
frequently made it possible for a state, by a conquest or a 
treaty gained by a short war, to increase the markets and 
the economic opportunities of its people, thus quickly aug- 
menting their wealth beyond the losses of the war. Under 
modern political conditions it is difficult to prevent a war 
from spreading and costing a great deal directly, and un- 
der modern economic conditions it is difficult to prevent its 
disrupting the delicate economic equilibrium and, costing 
much more indirectly. 

Among modern nations the United States is in the first 
rank with respect to the extent to which it has taken advant- 
age of the productive opportunities of credit, specialization, 
and mass production. Conversely, American economic life is 
increasingly vulnerable to any sudden disturbance of the bal- 
ance of its economic relations. The stability of American eco- 
nomic progress is, therefore, peculiarly dependent upon the 
reduction of the prospects of war. 

Political stability, however, is also dependent upon eco- 
nomic factors. Prosperity and political stability react upon 
each other, steadily broadening the area of political organiza- 
tion and of economic exchange. Depression and political in- 
stability react upon each other in a vicious circle, progressive- 
ly narrowing the area of political and economic co-operation. 
Negotiation of purely economic programs of international co- 
operation are likely to fail under conditions of political ten- 
sion. In times of political stability governments may be will- 
ing to commit themselves to policies looking toward the eco- 
nomic benefit of geographical division of labor and broadening 
international trade. In times of political tension, however, 
they naturally think more of promoting their own self-sufh- 
ciency as a measure of defense whether they anticipate neu- 
trality or belligerency in the threatened hostilities. . 
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Thus, economic policy is dependent upon the political at 
mosphere. It is therefore seldom advisable for governments 
to commit themselves very far to any economic foreign policy 
until an epoch of prolonged political tranquillity becomes) | 
probable. A state whose economy is wholly dependent on in- 
ternational trade will suffer in times of political tension and 
war, but a state whose economy has become more or less self-) | 
sufficient will be unable to take advantage of the opportunity 
for increased productivity offered by world-trade in a more 
tranquil political setting. Economic foreign policy under pres- 
ent circumstances should, therefore, be flexible. Long-range 
economic foreign policy aimed directly at securing the full ad- 
vantage of world-trade cannot be safely contemplated until 
there are reasonable prospects for prolonged political sta- 
bility. 

Rigorous government control or regulation—inevitable 
under a program striving toward economic self-sufficiency — 
. might increase the difficulty of adjusting the economy of 
United States to new inventions and discoveries, and accom- 
panying changes in wants and values. Essential flexibility in 
the presence of economic change might therefore be sacrificed 
by a formulation of long-range policy in the light of condition 

political instability. Here, again, a flexible economic poli 
Reet pec wees ae 
more ation itical stability. 

Economic forei policy sanaal tammeabaa the interdeper 
ence of all items of the United States’ balance of internatic 
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| debt settlements are dependent upon tariff agreements, thus 
closing the circle. A pulling together of all significant controls 
would seem to be essential also to the organization of political 
stability, which is endangered by inconsistent policies emanat- 
ing from the same national government. 

For this reason it is suggested that the best contribution which 
foreign policy can make toward a healthy economic life is the or- 
ganization and maintenance of international political stability; 
that foreign economic policy be kept flexible in order that rapid 
adjustments to changing political and technical conditions may 
remain freely possible; and that in so far as the government un- 
dertakes control of tariff, monetary policy, and long- and short- 
term capital movements such controls be co-ordinated. 


16. AVOIDANCE OF NON-RECIPROCAL INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS << 


There is, perhaps, one guide in economic policy which is 
generally applicable, namely that economic transactions 
should rely upon continuing mutual economic interest alone, 
and that political or military threats should not enter into 
either the making or fulfilment of economic contracts. 

This does not involve a decision as to the broad question of 
the desirability of government intervention or non-interven- 
tion, but it does suggest the direction which government in- 
tervention should take in so far as it is resorted to. The gov- 
ernment should take sufficient initiative to assure close co- 
ordination of tariff policy with the development of exports 
and foreign credits. The American policy of the 1920’s stimu- 
lated exports and restricted imports by creating profitable op- 
portunities, in terms of the moment, for short-term and long- 
term foreign credits. These official efforts, coupled with the 
effort to collect war debts, encouraged an unbalanced situa- 
tion which led to disaster. That mistake should not be made 
again. : 

It is therefore suggested that private and public international 
economic transactions be avoided, except in so far as liquidation 
may be expected because of mutual economic interest; that in ac- 
cord with this policy the government make no effort to obtain 

foreign markets for American goods and capital, except in so far 
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as it is prepared to open the American market for sufficient im— 
ports to maintain the international balance of payments; that it) | 
require full publicity as to the purposes of loans 10 as to dis-\| 
courage American bankers from making loans to foreign govern-) | 
ments and corporations for other than economically productive 
purposes; that in so far as political loans may be justified by ex-4| 
traordinary emergencies it renegotiate them, a soon as thé) 
political situation giving rise to them is over, on terms assurin 
full liquidation within a few years; and that in the absence ¢ 
clear denial of justice it avoid direct intervention in the task o 
collecting defaulted foreign issues held by American nationals. 
The Department of State has in the past exercised a certain) | 
supervision over the public flotation of foreign loans, mainly) | 

to prevent such loans being floated for countries in default on 
. debts to the United States government. The same princip 
has been enacted by Congress in the Johnson Act of Apri 
1934- These procedures, designed to make access to the Ame: 
ican money market a political instrument for the collection ¢ 
political debts are not in accord with the principles here rec 
ommended. The Securities Act of paca vequren taerea - 
vision to assure information to the investors of the ¢ mic 
character of issues by registration of all securities with 
Federal Trade Commission. The latter procedure might ir 
ont -ncveony meahpdeeare pened ammeponees J neco- 
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[nsistence on full payment by the Johnson Act has resulted in 
jzeneral default on payments with the exception of Finland. 
) Military or political pressures to collect debts which gov- 
2rnments find themselves embarrassed to pay leads to re- 
sentment. The inexpediency of such methods of collection was 
asserted in the “Drago doctrine,”’’ which was in part incorpo- 
jrated in the second Hague Convention of 1907. Even official 
diplomatic pressure to collect debts associates the problem 
with political prestige to an unfortunate extent. Where de- 
fault has occurred because of arbitrary or discriminatory acts 
classified by international law as “denials of justice’ govern- 
ment interposition may be advisable. Apart from such cir- 
cumstances the United States has traditionally confined its 
efforts in the collection of contract debts due to American 
ationals by foreign governments to the use of “good offices”’ 
(J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law, V1, 705 ff.). Direct 
egotiations with respect to the payment of such debts can 
est be left to unofficial bodies, such as the Foreign Bond- 
holders’ Protective Council, Inc., of the United States, and 
imilar organizations in England and France. In this way, 
nternational finance can be confined to reciprocal economic 
interests. Default will be penalized by the loss of the debtor’s 
bility to float more loans but will not be a source of inter- 
ational political friction. Furthermore, by adjusting its com- 
mercial policy so that in its total trade it would import more 
han it exported, the United States could make it easier for 
he debtor governments to buy the exchange with which 
ro pay the debts. The debt-paying process might thus be 
onsiderably assisted without any external political compli- 
ations. 

5 Sefior Luis M. Drago, Argentine Minister of Foreign Relations, in a note to the 
nited States on December 29, 1902, supported “the principle that the public debt 
annot occasion armed intervention nor even the actual occupation of the territory 


American nations by a European power.” (United States Foreign Relations [1903], 
p. 1-5; J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law, V1, 593-) 
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V. AMERICAN AND FAR EASTERN POLICIES 
17. MAINTENANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Regional policies, characteristic of American history, ha 
tended to be superseded by general policies. Regional policie 
have in some instances decentralized action to preserve peac 
in times of crisis. Again, they have tended to create hosti 
regional “blocs” and geographic discriminations in matters ¢ 
commerce and immigration. Finally, they have sometimes re 
sulted in spheres of interest and regional imperialisms. Be 
cause of these tendencies the elimination of regional ts Me 
appears to be in accord with the spirit of the Pact of Pari 
But certain regional policies still exist, especially those refe: 
ring to the states of the New World, and the utility of ce 
of these policies has been expressly recognized in Artic 
XXI of the League of Nations Covenant, which declares 
“nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the valid 
ity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbit 
tion, or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, fe 
sgocim I maintenance of peace.” 

The Monroe Doctrine was at one time interpreted to justi 
the United States in the exercise of a police power over oth 
American countries in order to t conditions arisi 
ight result in intervention by non 
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roe Doctrine is a statement solely of relations between the 
United States and non-American countries; and in this sense 
it seems to accord fully with the Pact of Paris. 

It seems wise, then, that the Monroe Doctrine be maintained, 
but interpreted as signifying an objection by the United States, 
as well as by the other Americangstates, to the extension by non- 
American powers of their territory or political influence in the 
Western Hemisphere, with the understanding that any contro- 
lversy as to its interpretation is subject to settlement by the normal 
international procedure for dealing with international con- 
troversies of a non-legal character. 

Under the Pact of Paris, the United States is clearly pre- 
cluded from resort to force against a non-American state 
which it thinks has violated the Monroe Doctrine by any 
method short of military invasion, but it would be entitled to 
ubmit the question to conciliation under the Bryan treaties 
or other pacific procedure. If, however, the breach of the 

onroe Doctrine has resulted from the use of military force 
by a non-American state against an American state, the form- 
er would itself have violated the Pact and so would no longer 
e entitled to its benefits. Thus after appropriate consulta- 
ion the United States would in such circumstances be free to 
take whatever measures of mutual defense might have been 
agreed upon by the American states or might be agreed upon 
in the general consultation. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been closely related to Pan- 
Americanism, the latter having developed in periodic confer- 
ences and permanent institutions among the American repub- 
lics, mainly of a legal and cultural character, although pro- 
cedures of pacific settlements and proposals for economic soli- 
darity have been developed. This system should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the centralization of consultation 
under the Pact of Paris in emergencies threatening the peace, 
and in the recent Chaco and Leticia disputes the United 
States and other American states supported the centralization 
of procedure at Geneva. 

Special economic arrangements have not, in fact, developed 
appreciably within the Pan-American system, and the United 
States will probably continue to maintain the unconditional 
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most-favored-nation policy preventing special preferences te 
these countries. The liquidation of Caribbean imperialis 
already referred to, would strengthen the spirit of Pan-Ameri 
canism and the general American acceptance of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Canada has on rare occasions participated in technic 
meetings of the American countries, and unofficial Canadi 
writers have occasionally asserted that Canada's defense de 
pends more upon the Monroe Doctrine than upon the imperi 
al connection with Great Britain. There seems no good reaso 
why Canada should not become a member of the Pan-Ameri 
can organization. Undoubtedly a solidification of the Pan 
American organization would assist in the peaceful preserv 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 


18. A CO-OPERATIVE FAR EASTERN POLICY 


. Far Eastern policy has centered around the interests of the 
United States in the potential Chinese market and has i 
cluded the “ door,” the territorial and administrative is 
tegrity of China, and occasional tion with the grea 
powers to maintain these principles. tive p 
of this » however, has been less established than th 
others. Jnited States has sometimes stood aloof, as i 
does ordinarily in regard to European political problems, at 
has sometimes attempted to dictate in a way of it 
—— veteran of American political veins Th he 
conference treaties, however, seem to cont 
pate a ply of international consultation participated | in by 
tes not only with respect to policies conc 
| Ghia ope mo ra and he 
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trecognition of “Manchukuo” and of Secretary Stimson’s dec- 
tlaration of the interdependence of the Washington treaties. 
{ This has weakened the effectiveness of American foreign pol- 
‘icy in the Far East but it has not altered it to date. 

Nor is its basis altered by the fact that the development of 
Soviet and Japanese rivalries, particularly in Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan, may be precursors of efforts to control 
China from the north as was done in past ages rather than from 
the sea coast as was attempted in the nineteenth century. 
These new factors may very well make it more difficult to 
preserve conditions under which China can have an oppor- 
tunity through her own energies to develop a suitable rela- 
tionship with the modern world. There is no obvious reason 
why such a program for the development of China is not as 
much in the interests of China and of general world-stability 
now as it ever was. The new factors, however, suggest that a 
more elaborate system of consultation is necessary in order 
to preserve the open door and the territorial integrity of 
China and peace in the Far East. A Far Eastern system of 
consultation must be superseded by a general system to pre- 
serve the Pact of Paris. 

It is not clear whether Japan will be able by a policy of 
aggressive imperialism to create conditions of permanent 
stability in China. To date its efforts seem rather to have 
halted the progress of China toward internal stability and to 
have presented a serious danger of war between itself and 
the Soviet Union. 

The United States would be at a great disadvantage in 
carrying on activity of a military character on the western 
side of the Pacific, and it is not clear that any advantage 
would come even if such an effort were successful. On the 
other hand, the possession of the Philippines is a military 
weakness. Without this hostage in the hands of potential Far 
Eastern enemies, the United States might be able to apply an 
economic weapon with effectiveness if in any future emer- 
gency general consultation should decide such a policy to be 
advisable. The same considerations apply to the possession 
of Guam and Samoa though in a less degree. Along with the 
abandonment of American territorial imperialism in the Far 
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East, it would also a r to be in accord with our F, 
Eastern policy to end the interminable discussions with Chi 
about extraterritoriality by agreement with the other powe 
to abandon it.* 

It is therefore suggested that the doctrine of the open door a 
of the territorial and administrative integrity of China be main 
tained; that general consultation under the Pact of Paris 
utilized to maintain these doctrines; that changes contrary to thes 
doctrines, including the establishment of “Manchukuo,” 
recognized only as a result of general agreement resulting fro 
such consultation; that extraterritoriality in China be reli 
quished by general agreement of the treaty powers; and t 
oriental immigration be regulated by the quota system. 

While immediate changes in Japanese policy are not to be 
anticipated, every effort should be made to restore friend! 
relations with Japan. It seems probable that the passage c 

i the Exclusion Act in 1923, contrary to “the gentlemen's agree 

» ment” of 1908, and the indifference of Congress to the repre 
sentations of Japanese merchants while the Smoot-Haw 
tariff was under consideration contributed to the weakening c 
the prestige of the Shidehara policy. This policy, grounded 
on the Washington treaties, was designed to solve Japan’ 
population problem by further industrialization of that cou 
try and the increase of exports of manufactured articles to 
United States and China. A contribution might be mad 
toward improving ee with both Japan and China t 


VI. DOMESTIC MEASURES FACILITATING THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Ig. DELEGATION OF ADEQUATE POWERS TO THE PRESI- 
DENT TO CONDUCT FOREIGN RELATIONS 
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Under the Constitution the president is the representative 
authority of the United States for conducting international 
negotiations, but by constitutional provision and interpreta- 
tion his powers are subject to serious limitations, especially 
{with respect to treaty-making, submissions to pacific settle- 
ment, and commercial agreements. 

Congress provides an excellent means for ascertaining the 
state of public opinion on current issues, and knowledge of 
‘that opinion is indispensable for the efficient conduct of for- 
eign policy, but Congress is not well adapted to shape foreign 
policy, except in its most general lines. The members of the 
Senate and the House are necessarily dependent upon constit- 
uencies with more interest in local than in international af- 
fairs. They have limited opportunities of coming into direct 
contact with foreign affairs, and their chief interests must al- 
ways be in domestic problems. 

The rule requiring consent of two-thirds of the senators 
present in the making of treaties was adopted to protect sec- 
tional interests. It has not worked well, however, and a modi- 
fication of the Constitution, conferring the treaty-making 
power upon the president and a majority of both Houses, 
would appear to be desirable. 

In any case, it seems desirable that the president be authorized 
by Congress to declare and enforce arms embargoes according to 
the principles set forth in treattes and legislation; to submit con- 
troversies involving the United States to judicial settlement, arbt- 
tration, conciliation, or consideration by the League of Nations 
under the terms of treaties accepted by the Senate; to negotiate 
independently for the liquidation of all debts or claims of the 
United States or its nationals against foreign states; and to nego- 
tiate reciprocal tariff agreements on the basis of unconditional 
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most-{avored-nation treatment, modifying tariff rates to a d. 
fixed by Congressional legislation. 

If action in time of emergency is to be effective to prese 
peace, time is of the essence. Under the Constitution 
president has power to consult with foreign governments wit 
respect to international problems and to recognize or not 
recognize governments, states, and territorial transfers, 
proclaim neutrality, and to give or withhold diplomatic pro 
tection with respect to American citizens abroad and shippi 
at sea; but for an embargo on arms or other materials 
gressional authorization is necessary and should be accorded 
Probably the president has full power as commander-in-chie 
of the army and navy to use these instruments, short of 
to protect American nationals abroad, to defend Americar 
territory, or to compel observance of American treaties. Cor 

gress has sometimes attempted to limit these powers, but i 
can do nothing effective except to cut down appropriations. 
The inherent powers of the president to submit disputes te 
arbitration, except in so far as they might result in a loss c 
American territory or c on the treasury, has been assert 
ed by many writers, and claims of the United States agai 
foreign states have been thus submitted; but, in recent tre 
ties, the Senate has insisted that the “compromis” or instru 
ee be ute to arbitration shall be a “tre 
-” Abandonment requirement is proposed in ¢ 
arbitration treaty, but the Senate has mac 
_ Feservations eliminating this and the treaty is no 
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try. By the tariff act of 1934 Congress has given the president 
Jower to negotiate reciprocal tariff agreements after suitable 
jearings. The administration proposes to adhere to the un- 
jonditional most-favored-nation policy in negotiating such 
greements. This will prevent discrimination and make pos- 
ible a general reduction of the tariff through the negotiation 
#f such agreements. 


20. ENLARGEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


The president cannot conduct foreign relations in a vacu- 
m. He must have the support of public opinion, but unless 
ublic opinion is informed, wise policies cannot be executed. 

formed public opinion depends in part upon adequate ap- 
ropriations for State Department publications and press re- 
ases. 

Efficient foreign and home services to perform the technical 
work of the department are equally important, if details of 

olicy are to be efficiently executed. 

f The niggardliness of Congress in appropriating for the De- 
artment of State is proverbial. The publication of diplomat- 
= correspondence is years behind schedule because of inade- 
uate funds. The home service of the department is greatly 
nderstaffed and underpaid. The foreign service is underpaid 
nd recent reductions in appropriations have required dis- 
ontinuance of a number of posts. While some embassy and 
onsular buildings have been purchased and staff allowances 
oted in some cases, much more money could usefully be spent 

r these purposes, thus reducing the burden upon the per- 
onal income of American diplomats and making it less neces- 
ary to prefer men of wealth for many missions. 

At present, the United States spends as much for the army 
nd the navy in a day as it does for the Department of State 

a year. While the foreign offices cost the British, F rench, 
talian, and German governments 20 to 60 cents for every 
too of the national budget, the Department of State costs 
he United States only about 5 cents for every $100 of the 
ational budget. These European governments spend from 
1.00 to $8.00 on their foreign offices for every $100 spent on 
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the army and navy, while the United States spends only 
cents on the Department of State for every $100 spent on th 
army and navy. 

It is then suggested as a contribution to efficient foreign polit 
that appropriations for the Department of State be greatly i 
creased by Congress, especially to enlarge the publication of o 
cial materials and to increase the efficiency of the home and 
eign services of the department, 


Signed: 
E.tsworrn Faris Witttam F, Oosvanw 
Harry D. Grozonse Dowato Siesincer 
Samuet N. Harper Beawnaporre E. Scumrrr 
Subject tocomment Farep L. Scuuman 
on p. 62 Gaurrrra Tayior 
Harcey F. MacNarr Quincy Watour 
Subject to comments 
on pp. 16, 62 


